writes thus to his friend Ralph Hopton: M The great God
who is the searcher of my heart, knows with what reluctance
I go upon this service and with what perfect hatred I look
upon a war without an enemy. The God of Peace In His
good time send us peace, and in the meantime fit us to re-
ceive it. We are both on the stage, and we must act the
parts that are assigned to us in this tragedy. Let us do
it in the way of honour and without personal animosities.''
Such was the honourable temper of both sides as they em-
barked on this great contest. And who will deny that
there was ground for hesitation ? " There was," as the judicial
Hallam says, " so much in the conduct and circumstances of
both parties to excite disapprobation and distrust that a wise
and good man could hardly unite cordially with either. On
the one hand he would entertain little doubt of the King's
desire to overthrow by force or stratagem whatever had
been effected in Parliament, and to establish a plenary
despotism; his arbitrary temper, his known principles of
government, the natural sense of wounded pride and honour,
the instigations of a haughty woman, the solicitations of
favourites, the promises of ambitious men, were all at work
to render his position as a constitutional sovereign, even
if unaccompanied by fresh indignities and reproaches, too
grievous and mortifying to be endured, . . . But on the
other hand the House of Commons presented still less
favourable prospects. . . . After every allowance has been
made he must bring very heated passions to the records of
those times, who does not perceive in the conduct of that
body a series of glaring violations not only of positive and
constitutional, but of those higher principles which are para-
mount to all immediate policy." l

A further question demands an answer.

Is it possible to draw any broad lines of division between
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